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“TO SLEEP, PERCHANCE TO DREAM”’ 


LEEP, and the other seeming lapses into unconsciousness to which 

man and the higher animals generally are subject, present, if 
they are to be taken at their face value, damaging evidence against 
such forms of idealism, pluralistic or monistic, as consider the 
ground of all being to be self-conscious or personal mind. If Real- 
ity is composed of a plurality of persons, it looks as if all of these 
self-conscious entities normally lost their sense of personality and 
their consciousness of themselves, and therefore their essential being, 
for some eight hours out of every twenty-four, and were liable 
through disease or external injury to become dead to the world and 
to themselves, at any time, for durations of indefinite extent. Self- 
consciousness, then, far from being the essence of the Real, looks 
like an intermittent and fitful accident, maintained only under spe- 
cial conditions, and enjoying at the best no more than a precarious 
hold upon existence. 

It is therefore a pertinent and pregnant question to ask the ideal- 
ists what becomes of the ground of his being when it apparently 
ceases to exist in a nap or a faint or from a knock on the head. It 
is useless to invoke an unsleeping, unfainting, divine consciousness 
and to say that God keeps the sleeper in mind while he slumbers, 
and thus preserves him overnight. For, even so, his self-conscious- 
ness and that complex of experience which constitutes for him his 
body have been blotted out as far as he is concerned, and have been 
reduced to mere ideas in the divine experience, essentially no dif- 
ferent from the ideas of his pyjamas or his bed, which are also re- 
tained in the divine mind when he ceases to be conscious of them 
as well as of himself. But how can God preserve the sleeper’s 
percipere, even as percipi, when that percipere is slumbering, or, in 
other words, is not there to be perceived? God must know our 
friend for what he is at the moment, a sleeping or non-self-conscious 
being, and therefore a being of which self-consciousness is not the 
essence. ‘What, then, is his essence? Presumably it is what God 
perceives him to be, whether asleep or awake. His body, however, 
is the only persistent and uninterrupted perception that God has of 
him. It is all that is left of him in the divine mind, during the 
night, and is during the day the central percipi of his own awak- 
ened perctpere of himself, as well as the prolongation of God’s noc- 
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turnal perception of him. Surely, this is sailing very close to ma. 
terialism. Indeed, it is materialism so far as our friend is concerned, 
since it is not his self-consciousness but his body that constituty 
the enduring core of his being, and it is a matter of academic inter. 
est only whether that body is reducible to electrons or to the percipj 
of an outside observer. 

Again, what happens in the metaphysical world when the alary 
clock goes off in the morning? When the buzz and whir in the divine 
mind rings the sleeper awake, and self-consciousness revives, wher 
does his restored awareness of himself come from? Does it involye 
merely a change in the divine thought, which thinks his self-cop. 
sciousness back into him by now regarding him as awake rather 
than as sleeping? If so, his waking awareness of himself, or in 
other words, his self-conscious personality, is no less a content, % 
sentially, of the divine mind than are his sleeping body and the bei 
on which it sleeps. The self-consciousness to which he is restored is 
sustained not by his own percipere, but by divine percipi. Or rather, 
his consciousness of himself becomes merely an intermittent mode 
of the Absolute’s consciousness of itself. In short, pluralistic turn 
into monistic idealism. 

If, however, the waking of the sleeper is not effected by God, but 
is merely recorded by the divine mind when and as it occurs, what 
does it involve, and what does bring it to pass? The sleeper can not 
rouse himself, since in the divine percipt to which he has been re 
duced for the night there is no basis for the reappearance by day 
of his individual percipere. Each morning his consciousness of him 
self is without apparent rhyme or reason suddenly superadded to 
God’s consciousness of him. The explanation, then, of his waking 
up—if there be an explanation—is experienced neither by himself 
nor God. But, in that case, idealism has given way to realism. And 
even if there is no explanation, and the sleeper’s waking is a purely 
tychistic event, even so there has crept into our universe a thin 
factor—chance—whose operation is independent both of percipert 
and percipt, human and divine. 

If we now turn to monistic idealism and regard the finite centres 
of consciousness as phases or partial expressions of an absolute self: 
conscious or personal mind, sleep proves to be no less embarrassing. 
How can such a mind lose consciousness of itself even in part, if its 
essence is self-consciousness? Supposing that a part of it remaili 
awake while the other part slumbers, the waking part must note the 
unconsciousness of the sleeping part and thereby recognize that its 
being does not consist of consciousness alone, but includes another 
more fundamental factor, which exists whether or not it is self-cor 
scious. 
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If the monistic idealist tries to deal with sleep as he does with 
eror, imperfection, and finitude, by saying that it is aufgehoben in 
sme wider synthesis in which it is so supplemented and corrected 
as to become positively contributive to the absolute self-conscious- 
ness of the whole, he runs into new troubles. For, apart from the 
perplexities involved in any and every form of this summary process 
of transubstantiation, special difficulties arise in connection with 
the resolution of a lack into a fulness of self-consciousness. The 
transfiguration of finite evil into absolute good, and of finite error 
into absolute truth, involves, after all, merely an alteration in the 
value and significance of conscious content—a difficult enough feat, 
to be sure, but one not without a certain plausibility at first sight. 
But the conversion of an utter absence into a complete presence of 
self-consciousness outdoes the miracle of the loaves and fishes. That 
event only requires us to believe in the multiplication of something 
already there in part. But the idealist would have us turn a sheer 
emptiness of the table into a feast, and transform an absence of guests 
into a convival gathering.. 

Now, I have the profoundest respect for the ability of the Ab- 
solute to chew, swallow, and digest the most unpalatable and un- 
promising experiences and make of them the very chyle of its per- 
fection. Beside it the most robust ostrich is a pale dyspeptic. But 
Ido not see how even the Absolute’s stomach can turn the absence of 
astone into bread and digest the lack of its own gastric juices. 

When I sometimes timidly voice these perplexities to some of my 
idealist friends, particularly if they happen to be devotees of per- 
sonalism, I am met with a smile in which condescension and pity 
struggle for the mastery. ‘‘Poor, benighted, stumbling fool,’’ they 
say to me, ‘‘do you never dream?’’ It is useless for me to reply 
that, being ordinarily a sound sleeper, I generally do not. They 
merely shake their heads and commiserate my invincible ignorance. 
In reality, I am informed, I have never closed my mind’s eye at 
all. I have dreamed without pause or interruption the whole night 
through. Only, on waking I have forgotten that I have done so. 
Some of my dreams, indeed, I do remember, and some again, though 
their content is forgotten, leave me with a sense of having dreamed. 
Those memories are fragmentary remnants of the life I lead while 
asleep—crumbs fallen from a table groaning with a nocturnal feast 
of reason and flow of soul, which is each morning whisked out of 
sight, but which is ever available as a kind of spiritual buffet for the 
restoration of my soul, if perchance during the day I should nap 
or faint or be punched on the jaw. By thus assuming the presence 
of forgotten self-consciousness during so-called unconscious periods, 
hy personalist friends satisfy themselves that their personalities 
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are never really in abeyance, despite the apparent facts. Their 
impression of having been unconscious while asleep is mere absent. 
mindedness and is an illusion pure and simple. 

At this explanation I strain a little. My objection is doubtleg 
an example of ‘‘wishful thinking,’’ for I prefer what I call sleeping 
soundly to dream-infested slumbers. But on bleak philosophical 
grounds, also, it seems to me that if the personalists are right, the 
word ‘‘sleep’’ should not be in our vocabulary at all. When I awake 
each morning I ought not to be able to say, ‘‘I was certainly dead 
to the world last night.’’ I ought only to complain, ‘‘Dear, dear, 
I have completely forgotten what I was doing all night long.” 
Surely the sense of having slept is quite distinct from the sense of 
having forgotten what we dreamed about or even that we dreamed— 
hence the separate words. The one carries with it the feeling of 
once having been aware of something that now escapes us; the other 
of not having been aware of anything at all. The forgotten dream 
perfumes our waking consciousness with a delicate and elusive sense 
of past presence and present absence; dreamless sleep, on the con 
trary, is scentless, and leaves us in the morning with no taste of 
past possession and present loss in our mouth. 

Moreover, to seek to interpret sleep and other seeming lapses 
into unconsciousness in terms of forgetfulness is to invoke the blind 
to lead the blind. For it is almost as difficult to see how a being 
whose essence is self-conscious mind can forget as to see how it can 
sleep. If such a mind can cease to be conscious, even temporarily, 
of portions of its experience, there is no essential reason why it can 
not lose consciousness of the whole of its experience for the time 
being, or even perhaps for good and all. Self-consciousness is, then, 
accidental, not essential to it, and the amount and duration of its 
mental activity is determined by some deeper, non-conscious phas 
of being. 

Again, what becomes of the forgotten content? It must some- 
how be conserved, since much of it reappears, or may reappear, # 
revived memory. It can not be conserved in the self-conscious mind 
of the individual, since, if it were, it would not be forgotten and 
absent from his self-consciousness, but present to it. To suppos 
that it is perhaps stored and kept fresh in a divine mind, to be te 
turned to the individual on appropriate occasions, does not alter 
the fact that it has actually lapsed from his conscious mind, and 
that his survival of its loss implies that there is something in him 
more fundamental and essential than his mindfulness. All in all 
to try to preserve the essentially self-conscious and personal chat 
acter of Being by prescribing forgetfulness as an antidote to ap 
parent cessations of mental activity is to employ a remedy scarcely 
less fatal in its effect than the sleeping sickness it is designed to cult 
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Furthermore, we may point out that turn-about is fair play, and 
that it can be argued with equal logic, and with no greater disre- 
gard of apparent fact, that our occasional sense of having, rather 
than our more habitual sense of not having, dreamed during sleep 
is the real illusion. For the so-called memory of a dream may be 
nothing but a play of the waking fancy, accompanied by a fallacious 
sense that the images experienced here and now also occurred dur- 
ing last night’s slumbers. I am merely imagining this morning 
that my sleep was disturbed. In reality it was dreamless. Far 
fetched as this view is, it is no more so than the personalist conten- 
tion. 

Then, too, if we can infer the existence of forgotten dreams in 
dreamless, from the occurrence of remembered ones in dream-broken, 
sleep, we have no reason to suppose that their content is in any way 
different from that of the dreams we recall. Indeed, the asserted 
continuity of the two raises a presumption in favor of their simi- 
larity. But remembered dreaming is a sort of madness and its 
occurrence is in a sense pathological. It occurs when the organism 
is disturbed, and its content represents an escape of experience from 
the conditions that in its waking state make it coherent, significant, 
and sane. A sleep, then, stuffed with forgotten dreams would pre- 
sumably be a period of delirium. And if Freud be right, it is prob- 
ably just as well that we can not remember the adventures, frank 
or symbolic, that it forces upon us—adventures, incidentally, to 
which about a third of our life is devoted. But over these possible 
implications of personalism it were perhaps more decent to draw a 
veil. 

Finally, if the ground of our being or of Reality be self-conscious 
personality, it is certainly very difficult to understand why self- 
consciousness should seem to involve so much effort and to invite so 
much fatigue. To keep us mindful of ourselves or of anything, 
incessant stimulus of a fairly intense and diversified sort is needed. 
Remove that stimulus, and consciousness at once begins to wane, and 
we to nod. Prolong it and keep us awake, and first we suffer, then 
go mad, and eventually die. Phenomena like these suggest that 
percipere, instead of being our esse, is rather an accidental mode 
or activity attained only under complex and intermittent conditions 
and maintained with difficulty and depletion of our energy. And 
if we regard sleep as replete with forgotten self-conscious activity, 
we are confronted with the curious spectacle of an entity, whose 
essence is percipere, obliged to forget what it really is for eight hours 
in order to be mindful of its essence for the remaining sixteen; and 
of an entity, moreover, to whose mortal existence nothing could be 
more damaging and in the end more fatal than an uninterrupted 
exercise of its essential function and awareness of its real nature. 
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Let us, however, grant the contention that sleep is but a forget. 
ting. As we have seen, such forgetting differs from ordinary lapses 
of memory in that the events that are supposed to have slipped our 
mind have, to the best of our knowledge and belief, never been in 
our consciousness at all. It is more akin to amnesia, which is a 
rare and pathological phenomenon. The common-garden type of 
dreaming is integrated with my waking self. It is J, the self that 
recurs each morning, who remember or forget it. And if, upon 
awaking from what seems to me to have been a dreamless sleep, I 
am informed by some watcher by my pillow that I have talked and 
even walked in the watches of the night, it is still the waking self 
which is concerned, provided that my talk has been of the persons 
and the things with which it is familiar, and that my somnambulism 
has accommodated itself to the disposition by day of the furniture 
in my room. Such dreams are obviously reminiscent of me, and 
upon being told of my behavior I am willing to admit that I have 
dreamed them. But, had I babbled of unknown persons and dealt 
with novel objects, both my observer and myself might argue a case 
of dissociated personality. 

Indeed, it is just such an alternation of dissociated personalities 
that the personalist is really invoking. The dreams he summons in 
order to preserve my esse as percipere during sleep, are completely 
severed from my waking self. When in his opinion I have been 
dreaming them, in my own opinion I have not dreamed at all. / 
disclaim emphatically all experience of or connection with them. 
And the watcher by my pillow would say that I have behaved, not 
as if I were dreaming, but as if I were sound asleep. Such dreams, 
then, if they occur are not my dreams. They are spurlos versenkt, 
so far as I am concerned; nor is there any sign, as there is in the 
case of the somnambulism of which I awake unaware, that they are 
reminiscent of my daily life. They form rather the experience of 
some mysterious night-watchman who takes my place when I am 
asleep. He and I, the day-watchman, are neither of us aware—at 
least, so far as I know—of the doings or even the existence of the 
other. We replace one another without meeting. There is no loaf- 
ing for an instant at the patrol-box, passing on the news of the day 
—or night—after the fashion of policemen, no presentation of arms 
and giving of the pass-word, as when one sentry relieves another. 
The day-watchman is not aware that another goes on duty and takes 
his place. All he feels is that he himself is going or has been of 
duty. If his sleep is dreamless, the interval is a blank. If he has 
dreamed, it is he, not the night-watchman, that has done the dream- 
ing. For that matter, the day-watchman can be made to admit the 
existence of his nocturnal colleague only by being argued into com 
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pletely discrediting his own impressions. He can only be made to 
infer the presence of the night-watchman. For to make him feel 
that presence would involve making the feeling of being awake and 
the feeling of having been asleep identical. The very necessity, 
then, of having to persuade me by argument that when I seem to 
myself to have slept dreamlessly, I have really dreamed, is enough 
to dissociate my self-consciousness from that of the unknown dreamer. 
In a word, the two watchmen are merely the holes in each other’s 
doughnuts. 

But if the personalities of the two are never self-consciously con- 
fluent, the transition from the one to the other is not given in the 
self-consciousness of either; just as in switching from the parking 
lamps to the headlights of an automobile, there is an instant when 
neither is on. What, then, becomes of the equation esse = percipere 
at the moment of the relief of the one watchman by the other? 

Again, even admitting the personal identity of the two watchmen, 
what, we must ask, constitutes that identity? Certainly it is not 
to be found in the self-consciousness of either, since the day-watch- 
man declares that he is not self-conscious when the other is on the 
beat. But if neither one is conscious of his identity with the other, 
what does link them? In any case, it must be something external 
to both of them, if esse = percipere. But if the link is external, 
the two are like Siamese twins who are not welded into each other’s 
flesh and blood but are glued together by some foreign substance. 
And it is difficult to see how through such a link, even if it be the 
divine percipi, the common blood of an identical personality can 
course. 

But let us waive this point also, admitting the continuity of the 
self-consciousness of the waker and with that of the dreamer of the 
forgotten dreams. Sleep really is nothing but a forgetting. Does 
that solve our problem? By no means. For what of the other 
forms of loss of self-consciousness—the lapses that come with the 
swoom, the undercut on the jaw, the concussion received in an auto- 
mobile or airplane accident. Have we the right to apply, without 
further argument, our interpretation of sleep to them? I think not. 
For sleep is a normal, healthy, and recurrent condition of the or- 
ganism, whereas the unconsciousness induced by injury or disease 
is not. We might as well argue that because a rosy complexion in 
a normal person indicates continuous and complete activity of the 
lungs, the hectic flush of the consumptive does the same. Nor have 
we in profound concussions or comas or even swoons, as we have in 
sleep, the sporadic occurrence of remembered dreams to suggest that 
they may teem from start to finish with forgotten ones. 

Somewhere in the Harzreise, if I am not mistaken, Heine men- 
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tions an estimable young man who mistook the pangs: of indigestion 
for religious experience, and I sometimes wonder if pluralistic ideal- 
ism is not the fruit of a similar confusion. Dining not wisely but 
too well and an excess of bedclothes may contribute to it. Cer- 
tainly I do not see how it could arise in a race of dreamless sleepers. 
To them it would be obvious that a part, at least, and perhaps the 
better part, of their esse was not percipere. They might be scho- 
lastics or materialists, perhaps, but idealists, or, at any rate, plural- 
istic idealists and personalists—never ! 


B. A. G. Furr. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





KNOWLEDGE BY FIAT?! 


F IT be granted that there are external existents and events to be 
known, then the mind either passively receives their effects or 
meets them with some resources of its own. How the mind can have 
content purely its own, and what that content can be, are persistent 
questions. The answer of C. I. Lewis, in Mind and the World Order, 
is that the mind creates at will its own a priori. The stress on this 
a priori by fiat and the implications drawn from it by Mr. Lewis, do 
not seem to have solved or even dissipated certain major problems of 
the old epistemologies. My contention is that the a priori by fiat, 
as explained by Mr. Lewis, although prior to some experience, is 
fundamentally a posteriori, or else the unaccountably well-directed 
creative will is more of a mystery than a solution. 

Knowledge, initiated by fiat, is cited by Mr. Lewis as most 
familiar in mathematics. There the mind at will, by definitive 
legislation, creates its own categories. Such a system with its im- 
plications soundly developed has to be ‘‘true’’ in the sense that no 
subsequent experience can refute it, for anything contrary to it is 
excluded—by fiat. Thus we have the familiar Euclidean, Lobachew- 
skian and Riemannian geometries, all ‘‘true’’ despite contradictions 
when the systems are compared to each other. Since the mind 
patently has this power, used seriously in mathematics and logic, and 
playfully in games and fiction, the question posed is whether a great 
deal more knowledge, or indeed all knowledge, may not be more 
obscurely and yet nevertheless truly of this sort. Lewis, by careful 
elaboration of its possibilities, offers it as the essential method of all 
genuine knowing. 

His position, in its barest outline, is this: The mind creates cate- 
gories. It has no Platonic vision of eternal forms, nor a Kantian 

1 Read, in part, at the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Bloomington, Indiana, March, 1934. 
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limitation to two schema and twelve specific categories. The ontologi- 
cally existent world, external to and independent of the mind, is not 
a world of transcendent reality nor an unknowable noumenal realm. 
It is simply the world of external being in which we find ourselves. 
The mind, functioning in this world, has a power to will categories 
—any number of categories; it can create more and more and more. 
Since the mind created them, their intension is set and final, no mat- 
ter what subsequent experience offers. In fact the ear-mark of the 
a priori is, according to Lewis, ‘‘that we can maintain it, in the face 
of all experience, come what will’’ (p. 231). Whether any extension 
can be found for it is another story and an important one. The mind 
can not compel the ‘‘givens’’ in experience to fulfill its categories, 
but, fortunately, nature has frequently presented ‘‘givens’’ which do 
fit into the very categories our minds have invented. When the cate- 
gories thus have extension, we ‘‘know.’’ As far as, and no farther 
than, the implications and intensions of the original categories can 
lead, just so far can we know. Anything beyond that in experience 
is either ineffable, or else in a special category of the ‘‘unintelligible’’ 
or of the ‘‘unreal’’ which is the storage place for any experience not 
yet interpreted. The mind also invents many other categories of 
definite intension, for which no extension has yet come to us. The 
round-square is such an extensionless category. Without extension, 
that category and its implications are ‘‘true’’ but useless, at least as 
yet, for who knows what the external world may, in the future, 
present to human minds, beyond their present range of experience? 

All that we can know of the external world is just as much of it as 
circumstances beyond our jurisdiction bring to us, and only as much 
of that as happens to fit into the categories we have invented. This 
independence of our control, however, imposes no fixed limit upon 
our knowledge. Our busy minds need to have only inexhaustible 
inventiveness to turn out more and more and bigger and better cate- 
gories on the theory that, if the cap fits, the ‘‘given’’ will put it on, 
and so, if we can invent enough kinds and sizes of caps, the ‘‘givens’’ 
in experience will, one by one, step out of the category of the unin- 
telligible, and play an exemplary part in line with our -predictive 
anticipations. 

If this be the actual and perhaps sole way the mind works, then, 
whether we like it or not, we are forced to a distinctly pragmatic 
or instrumental redefinition of knowledge. This redefinition is not 
because of any utilitarian or subjective concern about the benefits of 
knowledge, but because of a quite orthodoxly Aristotelian acknowl- 
edgment that, as the mind is made to function, so must it function. 
By this theory, the mind is not primarily a receiving organ. It does 
hot receive transcendental visions, nor innate endowments of clear 
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and distinct ideas, nor copies of reality via sense impressions. The 
external world, by Mr. Lewis’s account, does enter into our conscious. 
ness, but awareness is not knowledge, for mere awareness of a 
“‘given’’ is a wholly ineffable experience. Knowledge for a mind 
whose function is to create and then to develop implications of what 
it creates, consists of knowing what leads to what. When experience 
goes along with our categories, then we know. When experience, 
once fitted into a category, obstinately fails to lead on to whatever 
that category leads to, then there is error—but, note, it is error of 
application or identification only. After the error, the category, 
with its implications, inasmuch as it is a fiat a priori, is still true, 
The remedy for error is more and different categories, and if we have 
a sufficient store to draw on or are lucky in our inventiveness, it will 
turn out that our predictions from the new category will also be that 
to which the experience leads. If we are not lucky, we simply do not 
know, for knowledge is prediction, and not acquaintance with any. 
thing per se. 

An interesting problem now apparent is how we happen to he 
fortunate enough for our minds, so often and continuously to create 
categories which do turn out to have extension in the external world, 
It might be accounted for by various old theories in new dresses, eg, 
pre-established harmony of mind and external world, a final cause 
luring both mind and world in a common direction, or a pseudo- 
Kantian limitation to the activities and directions of which the mind 
is capable. Lewis will have none of these. He says the mind 
creates according to purposive will, and that will is the product of 
our natural make-up in interaction with the environment in which 
we find ourselves. In fact he calls it the product of ‘‘social history.” 
Our social experience inspires, or compels us, to create precisely the 
categories both useful and useless, which we do create. 

Here we are, then, with our biological and, so be it, also our 
spiritual make-up, placed in an external world independent of our 
control, which, however, impinges on our consciousness in a way that 
is wholly ineffable until we invent by sheer power of creation a cate 
gory into which whatever we experience happens to fall. To be sure, 
we create useless categories, too, under which no givens in experience 
fall, but, with gratifying frequency, we happily invent useful ones 
The curious claim, in both cases, is that the reason why we made up 
just those categories, both useful and useless, is our social experience. 

If the effect of our environment and social history is the deter: 
minant of our will, there seems to be a strongly empirical influene 
which, paradoxically, gives direction to the a priort. How the first 
category in any human mind is what it is proves rather hard to 
fathom. Of course, now that we are farther along in social history 
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we can inherit or receive by instruction quite a store of useful cate- 
gories to start our own conscious thought-lives. For those we do 
not thus receive, maybe, in babyhood, although the experience of 
some regular recurrence of ‘‘givens’’ was ineffable or even subcon- 
scious, that recurrence stirred the mind to perform its natural fune- 
tion, i.e., to create a category, and, if the mind was fortunate, the in- 
tensional predictions from that category so neatly fitted the recur- 
rences in experience that we began to have ‘‘knowledge.’’ If, un- 
fortunately, we, as babies, first categorized a mother’s care to imply 
tenderness, and the mother we knew proved to be cruel, we started 
early with error. Our mother’s mistreatment of us, however, con- 
tinued to be ineffable, until our little minds invented, or were given 
by others, the hateful category, ‘‘cruelty,’’ and then we ‘‘knew.’’ 
In either case the empirical determined the a priort. Yet Mr. Lewis, 
while conceding that knowledge starts in experience, claims that the 
a priori represents an attitude in some sense freely taken, so the 
second problem aroused is how far our wills are free to go. 

Mr. Lewis emphasizes a difference between a priori, fiat, or legis- 
lative generalizations and empirical generalizations. A bona fide 
a priori generalization is perpetually true. No exceptions are ad- 
mitted. On the other hand, an empirical generalization has no leg- 
islative power, so any exception limits or disproves it. The empirical 
generalization is purely in extension and is an account of existent 
things or events. In this epistemology, however, no account is pos- 
sible without prior creation of categories as instruments of inter- 
pretation. For illustration, we are offered the a priori, intensional 
“All swans are birds,’’ whereby it is intended that anything ad- 
nitted into the previously created category, ‘‘swan,’’ must likewise 
be admissible in the previously created category, ‘‘bird.’’ As an 
empirical generalization, we are offered ‘‘ All swans are white’’ and 
this represents a ‘‘factual connection of two classes.’’ To ‘‘know’’ 
these two classes, in the first place, we had to create, by fiat, the 
categories, ‘‘swan’’ and ‘‘white creatures.’’ Frequent coincidence 
of ‘‘givens’’ in experience which fitted into those two categories led to 
their association in a generalization. This is a social product in the 
sense that our interaction with our environment and with the ex- 
perience of fellow-minds, induced us to relate these two categories. 
It is hard, then, to see why the first generalization, ‘‘all swans are 
birds’ is not similarly, although perhaps more remotely, rooted in 
a coincidence of ‘‘givens’’ in experience. 

How do we know that ‘‘ All swans are birds’’ is a bona fide a 
priori, at least until we apply the proposed test, namely, that sub- 
sequent experience fails to quash it? The reason subsequent experi- 
ence fails to quash it is because, as said, it represents an attitude ‘‘in 
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some sense like free choice and deliberate action’’ (p. 233). It is 
our free choice and deliberate action to exclude any experience that 
would quash it. Now, if we have very strong wills and are very 
stubborn, this same criterion of the a priori would enable us to turn 
the generalization ‘‘ All swans are white’’ from an empirical into an 
a priori principle, for we can freely and deliberately refuse to admit 
that the annoying, black, Australian birds are swans. We can will 
to invent new categories until we arrive at one under which those 
birds do fit. Until then, they will be ‘‘unintelligibles’’ or at most 
just ‘‘birds.’”’ If I am an unimportant person when I will this, 
nobody else will pay any attention and I may be quite lonely with my 
wilful principle, to which others do not agree. But if I am the 
world’s leading ornithologist, I shall confidently expect my will to 
prevail over that of less important persons, and when I rule that an 
essential intension of swans is whiteness, then all swans are white, 
no matter what! All exceptions excluded—by fiat. 

This analysis of the theory would be equally applicable to more 
important instances as, for example, the determination of mass as an 
intension of physical substance. These fiat rules seem, both by com- 
mon sense and by Mr. Lewis’s theory, to be something more than 
lucky guesses apropos of nothing. Some persistent ‘‘givenness’’ in 
experience seems, at least, to have set the mind in these directions. 
Somewhere the will entered in to make this or that generalization an 
intension, to hold good come what may thereafter. How arbitrarily 
our wills are free to do this with generalizations is a very interesting 
problem. Lewis definitely insists that the a priori is not utter free- 
laneing, but, at the same time, he grants that one may hold to any 
category or principle he pleases, no matter how solitary his stand, 
or how useless the implications from it. Stubbornness in this re 
spect, he says, has only pragmatic grounds to prove it unreasonable. 
He has not shown, and doubtless does not wish to show, that these 
pragmatic grounds, which now determine the rigidity as well as the 
impulse and direction of the creative will, are non-empirical. In 
fact, as the only factor which is brought in as a determinant, even 
though it is veiled as ‘‘social history,’’ the empirical appears to be 
legislatively prior to the a priort. 

As far as one can penetrate into the character of the social his- 
tory, to which Mr. Lewis refers, it seems he has brought us a long 
way round to a very old problem, namely, when and how ca 
empirical recurrences of the ‘‘givens’’ in common human existence 
in the external world be formulated as predictive generalizations! 
This step in generalization has all the character of the inductive leap, 
which is no more solved in this epistemology than in any other. 
Added to it here, however, is another complication.. At some stage, 
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the will, as it follows the bent of human concern with the world, 
steps in to legislate against exceptions. It fixes certain predictive 
generalizations as permanent intensions. There will perhaps be 
protests that Mr. Lewis does not mean it quite this way. Something 
in social history, however, has kept the mind working pretty con- 
stantly in useful directions, with its intensions mostly along lines 
which also have extension. What else in social history could have 
made the vigorously creative will avoid dangerous inflation of knowl- 
edge by undue minting of purely verbal and hence worthless cate- 
gories? With the rejection of old epistemological gods, or eternal 
harmonies between mind and world, or original structure of the mind 
to account for the direction of intelligence, either empirical ‘‘givens’’ 
must, as indicated above, legislate for the a priort, which thus is quite 
distinctly a posteriori, or else this creative will is a new epistemologi- 
cal mystery. 

Mr. Lewis plainly does not need any traditional a priori, and 
it is, to say the least, surprising to transmute the a posteriori into 
an a priort by fiat. What his epistemology does suggest is further 
need to see how many of the old problems of the a posteriori can be 
solved, and then to show how the will determines which a posteriori 
categories and propositions are to have their intensions permanently 
fixed. He indicates this is determined by ‘‘the similarity of human 
animals and of their primal interests, and the similarities of the 
experience with which they have to deal’’ (p. 20). His real case 
apparently rests on this metaphysical assumption, and he admits that 
such correlation is a miracle, ‘‘simply the miracle that an intelligible 
world exists’’ (p. 145), one of the initial ‘‘Great Facts’’ before which 
man is inarticulate (p. 237). Too many familiar epistemological 
problems still lurk in this theory of a posteriori reasoning, controlled, 
not by any primary a priort content of the mind, but by the 
“‘miracle’’ of preéstablished ontological similarities. 

‘‘Conceptualistic Pragmatism,’’ as Mr. Lewis calls his episte- 
mology, turns out to be sheer empiricism, with a pseudo-a priori, 
which modifies the essential nominalism of the whole theory not one 
whit. Ana priori fact, namely, the aforesaid preéstablished miracle, 
is assumed: but an a priori fact is not a priori knowledge. If, how- 
ever, there is to be a priort knowledge, it must presumably be because 
the a@ priori fact provides for it. Mr. Lewis evades rather than 
utilizes the conspicuous possibility here. Part of his a priori fact is 
“the similarity of primal interests.’’? I do not know of anything, 
except his personal fiat, that enables him to deny that these interests 
are elements in knowledge. In the search for a genuine a priori, 
Descartes would have welcomed and utilized them as such. Des- 
cartes unhesitatingly points to ‘‘a thinking being is’’ as evidence of a 
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primal interest, and, by the same token, unquestionably a bona fide 
a priort in knowledge. That this element in knowledge is similar for 
all is the a priori fact, but the actual interest is a priori knowledge, 
But Mr. Lewis can not see this, for, by his fiat, knowledge must not 
include any ‘‘iron-clad and inevitable set of categories,’’ not even as 
rudimentary a one as the above, so he evades consideration of the 
specific nature of these primal interests. Pursuit of them might lead 
dangerously far along the path of Cartesian rationalism. 

To insure a common world of meaning, Mr. Lewis prefers to as- 
sume a miraculous set of conditions, very iron-clad and inevitable, 
in that man is born with them. For these conditions to function 
epistemologically, the external world has to make demands on the 
organism, which the organism ‘‘needs’’ to meet. This is a most 
strictly empirical approach to knowledge. Under these circum. 
stances, however, it is embarrassing to be told that the external world, 
which, as we have seen earlier in this paper, gives impulse and diree- 
tion to the mind’s activity, is a chaos. A posteriori, we are to get 
order from chaos! Mr. Lewis, at this point, will ask us not to forget 
that he provides an a priori to produce order in knowledge, but, be 
it also remembered that Mr. Lewis’s a priori is an a posteriori. 

The explanation offered in this epistemology is, as said, that chaos 
makes demands on us, and ‘‘the first and basic classification which 
the mind, confronted with experience, must make is the dichotomy 
of real and unreal’’ (p. 240). This is the only way we can get along 
with chaos. Chaos, however, it is further said, helps us to this 
extent—it gives us ‘‘qualia,’’ which are repeated so that they are 
recognizable from one experience to another. In each recurrence of 
qualia, the experience is ineffable, i.e., it may not ‘‘feel’’ alike to 
different people, but each repetition of the experience will feel suf- 
ficiently the same to one and the same person so that he will univer- 
salize that ‘‘feel’’ in his mind, and, consequently, have, what Mr. 
Lewis calls, a subjective universal. Mr. Lewis argues that, no matter 
how swift and instinctive it may be, ‘‘the recognition of a presenta- 
tion by its qualitative similarity to past presentations makes inter- 
pretation possible,’’ i.e., makes categories applicable (p. 291). This 
recognition seems to be the initial step to, if not in, knowledge, so it is 
important to ask what actually is recognized? Mirabile dictu, it 
seems to be order in chaos! Only when we find at least the minimal 
order of recognizable repetition, are we able to interpret or know 4 
‘‘real’’ as, for example, a mother’s care, as cited above, be it tender 
or cruel, 

If this be confusing, how can it be any less so, while founded on an 
account of a chaos which is orderly, and an a priori which is 4 
posteriori? Although obscured by this confusion of terms, which, 
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by Mr. Lewis’s fiat, are given intensions so different from the com- 
monly familiar ones, the real aim of the Lewisian positivism seems 
to be clear enough. The aim is to escape two much older confusions. 
The first is the old epistemological difficulty of an iron-clad and 
inevitable set of categories in the mind ab initio. This has always 
meant confusion because no agreement at all has been attained as to 
the number and nature of those categories. Not even the Cartesian 
attempt to wipe the slate clean and start with one universal, inevit- 
able category or principle, eliminated the confusion of disagreement. 
The alternative to pursuit of this already most discouraging line of 
investigation is to deny that there are any primal categories, com- 
mon to all minds, ‘‘fixed by original human endowment’’ (p. 234). 
This is the way out, which Mr. Lewis seeks. The second, old, episte- 
mological difficulty, which he would avoid, is that the external world 
is presented to all normal minds, via the senses, in an identical 
fashion. This, also, has always been confusing, because no two 
people dependably see or hear or sense in any way the same things 
exactly alike, nor does one person, at different times, sense the same 
thing in the same way. The obvious alternative to a uniform world 
perceived variously is a chaotic world ‘‘known’’ uniformly. It is 
by this latter alternative that Mr. Lewis seeks the way out of the 
second, old confusion. 

To seek, however, is not always to find, or all that one finds may 
be what one had at the start, even though, for a while, a new view 
of it makes it appear novel. To avoid the venerable confusions, just 
stated, Mr. Lewis sought, on the one hand, a mind-power to direct the 
course of thought when all content is given to it ab extra, and, on 
the other hand, an external world which may appear or ‘‘feel’’ dif- 
ferent to every person or to the same person at different times, and, 
indeed, actually be endlessly varied in itself, but which will, never- 
theless, supply content for an orderly mind. In this extremely dif- 
ficult undertaking, Mr. Lewis finds what he pronounces to be ‘‘on 
the one side, a Platonic heaven of our concepts with the beautiful 
clarity of their patterned interrelations and their absolute truths, 
and, on the other side, the chaos of given experience’’ (p. 307). 
“The bringing of these two together is,’’ in his opinion, ‘‘a matter 
of trial and error.’’ 

Close examination of this ‘‘find’’ makes it seem far from novel. 
By previous denials, Mr. Lewis’s epistemology can not admit a tradi- 
tional, separate realm of Platonic ideas to afford an initial endow- 
ment of the mind by reminiscence, nor can the mind, in any way, 
have, as its native content, such ideas. The result is the anachronism 
of a strangely nominalistic Platonic heaven, and, surely, that revives 
hoary epistemological difficulties which were so acute in the Scholastic 
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days of yore. The chaos of given experience turns out to have 
enough order to determine, as already indicated, the impulse, the 
direction, and the pragmatically, reasonable rigidity of our concepts, 
and epistemologists will still ask, as they always have, how it js 
possible for this independent order to affect the mind in a decisive 
way. Furthermore, it is not a matter of trial and error to get these 
two together, for, in any such sheer empiricism as this, the former 
primarily arises from the latter. When, however, we want to see 
how far our concepts, once they are formulated, can, by implication, 
run ahead of experience, without divergence from the external order 
of ‘‘givens,’’ then we do have man’s greatest adventure, by trial and 
error, with conceptual systems. Behind the confusion of terms, as 
employed by Mr. Lewis, there is a vitally important stress on the fiat 
stage of this adventure, but to essay this as a complete epistemology 
is to be plunged back into old problems, with more conviction than 
ever of the futility of attempts to escape them. 
ELEANOR BISBEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 





IS TIME RELATIVE? 


N THIS Journat (Vol. XIX [1922], pp. 238-241) there is an 

article by me called ‘‘The ‘t’ of Physics’’ from which I wish 
to quote the following. ‘‘The ‘t’ of physies is not real time at all.” 
‘“The ‘t¢’? of physics is the fourth dimension of experience lived as 
real time, but treated mathematically as if it were space.’’ ‘‘We 
must be careful in drawing conclusions from equations in which 
‘t’ exists regarding our experience in real time.’’ 

Twelve years have passed and many modern physicists are still 
mixing up the ‘‘t’’ of physics with the time we all live. Just this 
mix-up is one reason why relativity is so hard to understand. Rela- 
tivists say ‘‘Time, as measured by clocks, is relative.’’ Now, in the 
first place clocks do not measure time. Clocks measure the space 
passed over by some motion during a definite absolute time interval, 
which is not the same thing at all. The situation physicists are now 
in, is very similar to the situation thinkers were in just after Galileo’s 
work was published. At that time both sides undoubtedly said 
‘‘The sun rises in the east and sets in the west,’’ but the followers 
of Galileo did not mean what they said; they meant ‘‘The earth is 
turning on its axis.’? Ambiguous language certainly has caused 4 
thick smoke screen to surround Einstein’s great work. 

Just what is a clock. In everyday life a clock consists of 4 
circular space scale over which a body (the hand) moves, and we 
note a space displacement on the clock dial, but we call it ‘‘time.” 
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Just that is our error. We make a similar error when we say ‘‘The 
sun rises.’ So far as our life on this earth is concerned that lan- 
guage error causes no trouble, but the moment we move away from 
the earth, in imagination, then, if we do not watch our step, that 
language error will cause trouble. 

The clock of higher physics appears superficially to be something 
very different from a common clock, but fundamentally it is not 
different. Let us ignore superficial differences and get down to 
basic realities. The heart of a common clock is a balance wheel (or 
a pendulum) urged into motion by a spring (or a weight). All of 
the rest of the mechanism is simply our way of noting the number 
of oscillations of the balance wheel during some one definite absolute 
time interval. By absolute time interval I mean simply that be- 
tween any two non-simultaneous instants a certain definite number 
of world events has happened. This number is, of course, unknow- 
able for us because we are finite beings, but surely that does not 
alter the fact that the past world events between two different in- 
stants must be absolute and definite in number. It is impossible for 
me to come to any other conclusion. 

‘‘To oscillate’’ is defined as ‘‘to move to and fro”’ and this ‘‘to 
and fro’’ implies a space gap having, of course, two ends: but this 


motion over a space gap necessarily implies that the start is ‘‘earlier’’ 


than the finish, and so it implies a time interval. It follows there- 
fore that the phenomenon known as a ‘‘clock’’ involves a triad com- 
posed of (1) a motion, (2) a space gap, and (3) a time interval. If 
the clock of higher physics starts with what is called a ‘‘light wave’’ 
as its balance wheel (to avoid mechanical friction) it still can not 
get away from my triad. Its unit oscillation must involve (1) motion 
over (2) a space gap, during (3) a time interval. Remember the 
only difference between one oscillation and one-half an oscillation 
is a spacial difference. If we count the oscillations we really get 
a summation of space gaps, but we say we get so many time units, 
and just that language ambiguity is one reason why the physical 
meaning of Einstein’s work is so hard to understand. The vital 
point is this. Of the three realities forming my triad, space alone 
can be turned into a number and hence space measurements alone 
can enter the mathematics of physics. Whenever we say we are 
measuring time, or temperature, or pressure, or volts, or anything 
else, we really measure the space displacement of some ‘‘pointer’’ 
and then draw inferences; our instruments are purposely designed 
to allow us to do just that. 

Of motion we can note differences but not how much (a number) 
difference. We can note a similarity of motions which we call ‘‘rela- 
tive rest’’ and we can note ‘‘faster’’ or ‘‘slower.’’ All of the higher 
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forms of animal life can note these things as ‘‘percepts,’’ but these 
things can not be turned into numbers. Of time we can note 
‘‘earlier’’ or ‘‘later’’ and changes in the ‘‘quality’’ of our experience, 
just as all other animals can, but no one of these things can be turned 
into a number, hence these realities can not enter mathematical 
physics. Space alone can give us ‘‘quantity,’’ that is numbers. On 
this point see what Eddington has to say about ‘‘pointer readings’’ 
as a means of getting ‘‘quantity’’ (numbers) in his book The Nature 
of the Physical World, Chapter XII, pages 251 ff. 

The reason why confusion exists regarding this matter of time 
is because of the inevitable existence of my triad of motion, space, 
and a time interval, in every observed phenomenon of the dynamic 
world in which we live. Wherever you find motion, you will also 
find a space gap and a time interval, but the only one of these three 
you ean turn into a number, that is ‘‘measure,”’ is space. 

I put it to you that relativity does not apply to the time-third 
of my triad; it applies to the motion-third of my triad; but surely 
this is old in Newton; Einstein did not discover it. 

Motion, space and time are tied together in all of our observations 
of external reality, or, to put it into a better form, philosophically 
speaking I would say ‘‘The human intellect has to analyze expe- 
rience artificially into a triad, in order that science can help us to 
predict.’’ For me, this analysis is an artificial thing which we 
have to make, but after having made it, we must be careful when 
we start to describe the characteristics of the three members of this 
triad separately. A characteristic true of one member must not be 
tied to either of the other members. Just that has been done, how- 
ever, by relativists. 

There is no fault to be found with what modern physicists do; 
the confusion arises from the way they talk (and write) about what 
they do, because this ambiguous talk has certainly created a modern 
Tower of Babel. 

A. A. MERRILL. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Goethe und Hegel. Huao FaLKenHemm. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 

(Paul Siebeck). 1934. 84 pp. 4.50 M. 

This study, published as one of the Heidelberger Abhandlungen 
zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, is by an author who has written 
both on Goethe and on Hegel before. It is in character—and ap- 
proximately in date—a centenary study. It would hark back to that 
sentiment of one hundred years ago which found in Goethe and in 
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Hegel complementary poetic and philosophic expressions of essen- 
tially one wisdom. According to the author, this wisdom arises from 
a common epic sense of life, and is the wisdom of an objective ideal- 
ism, the essence of which may be stated for both poet and philosopher 
in the words of Goethe: ‘‘The spirit of the real is the truly ideal’’ 
(p. 11). The differences between Goethe and Hegel can be ap- 
proached best in terms of the fact that the element of the poet is 
imaginative vision, that of the philosopher speculative thought. The 
author just stops short of calling Hegel ‘‘der Philosoph der Goeth- 
ischen Weltanschauung’’ (p. 4). 

The parallel citations from Goethe and Hegel, set forth in elabora- 
tion of this thesis, and the references to their expressed appreciation 
of one another, are very illuminating. Most convincing is the con- 
gruence of Hegel’s esthetics in basic points with Goethe’s art and 
criticism. Telling too is Hegel’s enthusiasm for Goethe’s views of 
nature, and one realizes in this connection how essentially poetic 
Hegel’s philosophy of nature is. The convergence of poet and phi- 
losopher in their apprehensions of polarity, conflict, and rhythm in 
life, and in the upshot of their theodicies, in their respective affirma- 
tions of development through struggle, seems to me somewhat less 
complete than the author allows. 

The middle section of the study, to be sure, sets forth many of 
the great divergences between Goethe and Hegel: the much more 
pronounced naturalism and empiricism of Goethe; his egoistic sub- 
jectivity with its very positive evaluations of the individual, of sense, 
and of feeling; his more esthetic than political conception of free- 
dom ; in fine, the centering of Goethe in love, of Hegel in the spirit of 
institutions. Had the implications of these differences been more 
freely explored, the study would, in my opinion, be more adequate. 
But the author sums up Goethe’s distinctiveness as arising from his 
“lyrisches Ichgefiihl,’’ which was lacking to Hegel, and presses to 
the conclusion that Goethe’s insights as ‘‘ Herzenskiinder’’ supple- 
ment rather than contradict those of Hegel as ‘‘Geschichtsdeuter”’ 
(p. 83). He recognizes that the conception of moral freedom in 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre is more Kantian and Fichtean than 
Hegelian, but finds Goethe’s development to the deeper truth attested 
in his tragedies, especially in the Iphigenie and the completed Faust. 
And did not Hegel regard tragedy as the summit of art, nearest to 
philosophic truth, and himself call Faust ‘‘die absolute philosophische 
Tragédie’’? 

me ia. 
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Spinoza e due Antecedenti Italiani dello Spinozismo. Fausto Mertz, 
Prefazione di Guiseppe Saitta. (Studi di Lettere Storia e Filoso. 
fia. Publ. dalla R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. III.) 
Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 1934. viii+ 199 pp. 18 Lire. 


Fausto Meli died in 1931 at the age of twenty-two, leaving behind 


him the memory of great intellectual promise and three essays which 


are now published by one of the professors to whom he acknowledged 
indebtedness. The first essay, ‘‘I] Pensiero Religioso e Politico di 
Fausto Socino,’’ states the thesis which all three essays illustrate: 
the Reformation, which arose from the spiritual renovation of the 
Renaissance, nonetheless negated that spirit and involved itself in 
contradictions which are resolved in the work of Fausto Socino, 
Jacopo Aconcio, and in general in Spinozism. In Spinozism, or in 
its anticipations, are contained the foundations of what is modern in 
philosophy. The revolt against scholasticism still figures large in 
this version of the history of philosophy, but the intellectual revolt 
is posterior to, and even directed against, the work of the Reforma- 
tion: Luther was the great hero of faith, Melanchthon the most liberal 
and tolerant spirit, but it was Fausto Socino who laid bare the 
foundations of human action, saw its effective value, revealed the 
inner reason from which it flowed and laid the foundations of 
modern, unprejudiced, autonomous culture (pp. 15-16). Socinian- 
ism resolved in the philosophical monism, which was the great achieve- 
ment of Humanism, the numerous dualisms which the author finds in 
earlier thought: it abandoned a theology which no longer corre- 
sponded to the effective needs of culture, it abandoned the intermin- 
able discussions which smashed the vital germ of religion into infinite 
sects, it unified the sphere of the divine with that of the human and 
the world of grace with that of nature (pp. 42-43). In sum, it 
substituted a rationalism, according to which truth is a process and a 
conquest, for the medieval intellectualism, according to which it was 
a datum. Scholastic intellectualism had defined its truths in fixed 
dogmas that led—as did the Protestant reform—to intolerance; 
Socino, by casting off useless theology, prepared the typically modern 
concept of tolerance. S. Meli can, therefore, find numerous echoes 
of the Socinian doctrine, not only in the philosophies of Bruno and 
Spinoza, but in the moral and religious ideas of the Cambridge 
Platonists (who were called Socinians by their opponents) and in the 
political history and organizations of Holland and England. The 
brief second essay, ‘‘Iacopo Aconcio’’ (pp. 87-95), based on the 
Stratagemata Satanae rather than the De methodo, presents a similar 
philosophic vision of man, naturalistically conceived, endowed with 
vices, passions, and errors, conquering a growing truth. When one 
turns therefore from his predecessors to Spinoza himself (Parte II. 
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“Sulla Metafisica Razionalistica dello Spinoza’’), it is to find the 
chief value of his philosophy not in a dogmatic metaphysics, but in a 
method, which is real, concrete, and rationalistic in this modern sense. 
The method is ‘‘cognitio reflexiva,’’ and therefore, S. Meli finds, 
emphasizes, no longer some cognizance the mind may have of the 
system of reality, but rather the spontaneous and productive activity 
of the mind. S. Meli labors with considerable ingenuity to sub- 
stantiate his idealistic version of Spinoza, and frequently the in- 
genuity results in striking and fantastic interpretations. Thus he 
contrasts Thomas Aquinas and Spinoza (p. 100) by arguing that for 
the former the metaphysical object remains always extraneous to 
speculative thought, the object of faith and intuition, of induction 
rather than of demonstration, whereas for Spinoza, ‘‘thought seeks to 
adequate itself to its object by resolving the opacity of its immediate 
position in the clarity of reason.’’ This surprising statement is sub- 
stantiated by Spinoza’s argument that God is Causa sui in refuta- 
tion of Thomas’s objection to the a priori demonstrations of the ex- 
istence of God on the grounds that God has no cause! But the inter- 
est of this book does not lie primarily in the historical or philosophi- 
eal accuracy of S. Meli’s interpretation. Rather it lies in the insight 
it contributed to the history of thought by adding one more to the 
interpretations of the modern spirit and its revolt against the frigidi- 
ties and rigors of the Middle Ages. 
R. McK. 


Leibniz et les Demonstrations Mathématiques de l’Existence de Dieu. 
JOSEPH [WANICKI. Paris: J. Vrin. 1933. 319 pp. 


Although M. Iwanicki conceives his study of Leibniz as directed 
to an apologetic end, namely, the refutation of atheism which he finds 
rampant in the twentieth century much as it had been in the seven- 
teenth, his final conclusion (p. 307), oddly enough, is that the attempt 
of Leibniz to demonstrate the existence of God miscarried. More- 
over, he attributes the failure to the circumstance that Leibniz was 
mistaken in his confidence that the mathematical method can be ap- 
plied to metaphysics, and his effort to rehabilitate the ontological 
argument therefore ran against the fallacies (recognized by Thomas 
Aquinas, Abicht, Mendelssohn, and Kant) which are involved in the 
illegitimate passage it makes from the logical realm to the real. But 
although M. Iwanicki, as apologist, might conceivably have set forth 
a stronger defense of the Leibnizian arguments, as historian he has 
presented an excellently conceived version of the system, evolution, 
and intellectual environment of Leibniz’s thought. Since the prob- 
lems of theology are of crucial importance in the philosophy of Leib- 
niz, M. Iwanicki’s conscientious presentation of the demonstrations 
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of the existence of God involves a sketch of the philosophic method 
and the organization of the sciences developed by Leibniz; since the 
elaboration of Leibniz’s proofs is carried on with full awareness of 
the past history of the discussions and stated in works that figured in 
the contemporary controversies, M. Iwanicki is constrained to give an 
excellent sketch of the intellectual situation of the seventeenth cen. 
tury. 

M. Iwanicki’s book is divided into four parts. In the first is 
sketched the dangers—or more precisely the accusations—of atheism 
as found in the philosophies of the seventeenth century. Although 
M. Iwanicki goes no further than to give the history of the names 
mentioned by Leibniz in this connection, making no effort to sketch 
in full the controversies in which the accusation was bandied, the 
pages of Leibniz furnish a remarkably rich discussion of these—as 
they do of most other—intellectual movements of the time. M 
Iwanicki considers first atheists properly so called, second philoso- 
phers, like Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, Toland, whose princi- 
ples were said to lead to atheism, sketching in both categories Leib- 
niz’s reasons for that denomination. The second part of the book, 
in the course of recounting Leibniz’s search for a method by which to 
demonstrate rigorously the existence of God, presents an analysis in 
considerable detail (founded for the most part on Couturat, but with 
supplements, alterations, and criticisms) of the progress of Leibniz’s 
analysis of mathematics and logic. Part three presents an analysis 
of attempts in the seventeenth century to demonstrate the existence 
of God which were stated in mathematical form or pretended to 
mathematical clarity and precision, notably the a priori demonstra 
tions of Descartes, Spinoza, Tschirnhaus, and several a posteriori 
demonstrations, among them, that of Locke; the exposition then 
proceeds to Leibniz’s analysis of the faults of these demonstrations. 
The fourth part is devoted to Leibniz’s mathematical demonstrations 
of the existence of God: two early a posteriori proofs, one based on 
the existence of motion, the second more general, based on the er 
istence of motion, size, figure, and consistency ; two a@ priori, which 
are re-workings of the ontological argument, the one supplementing 
it by a demonstration from the possibility or perfection of God, the 
other restating it in terms of possibility and necessity (If a being 
which exists necessarily is possible, it exists actually) ; finally the 
evolution of the proof, which Leibniz was eventually to consider the 
most cogent, from the harmony of things. M. Iwanicki’s exposition 
is based at each point on expert and variegated citations of the com 
plex corpus of Leibniz’s work. By its faithfulness to the text of 
Leibniz it is rendered a solid and reliable contribution to the history 
of thought in the seventeenth century extending in interest far be 


yond the apparently restricted field indicated by its title. 
R. McK. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


PuiwosopHicaL Review. Vol. XLIII, 4. Time and Causality: 
Everett W. Hall. Causation and Cognition: Ira A. Mackay. Rela- 
tional Categories and the Quest for Unity: Marvin Farber. The 
Place of A. A. Cournot in the History of Philosophy: Merritt H. 
Moore. Discussions—Metaphysics: The Domain of Ignorance: Paul 
Weiss. Professor Savery’s Views on Parsimony: Owen N. Hillman. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Volume XLIV, No. 4. 
Virtue and Knowledge: W. A. Merrylees. Professor Alexander’s 
Ethical Views: A. C. Fox. On Golden Rules: J. O. Hertzler. The 
Evolution of Pacifism: Robert C. Stevenson. Discussions: Values: 
Ethical and Economic: C. FE. Ayres. The Treatment of Morality in 
Mr. Campbell’s Scepticism and Construction: P. T. Raju. 

Bergson, Henri: La Pensée et le Mouvant. Essais et Conférences. 
Troisiéme Edition. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 333 pp. 

Sunavala, A. J.: Adarsha Sadhu. An Ideal Monk. With a 
Prefatory Note by F. W. Thomas and a Foreword by Sylvain Lévi. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1934. xiv-+185 pp. $1.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the second circular of the Eighth International 
Congress of Philosophy, which will be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
September 2-7, 1934, and print the program as follows: 


SunbAy, SEPTEMBER 2 
16:00-18:00 Tea at the Spolecensky Club. 
20:30 Opening of the Congress. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 3 
9:15-12:30 General Session. ‘‘Les Frontiéres des Sciences Natu- 
relles.”’ 


Speakers: P. LANGEVIN (Paris) ; H. Driescu (Leipzig). 


Subjects proposed for discussion: ‘‘Le domaine des sciences naturelles; 
Les droits des sciences morales; Le caractére scientifique de la méta- 
physique; La vitalisme, ete.’’ 


16:15-19:30 Group A. ‘“‘L’7IMPORTANCE DE L’ANALYSE 
LOGIQUE POUR LA CONNAISSANCE.”’ 


J. Lukasiewicz (Warszawa): Die Bedeutung der logischen 
Analyse fiir die Erkenntnis 
F. C. Scotter (Oxford) : How is Exactness possible ? 
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J. JORGENSEN (Charlottenlund): Die logischen Grundlagen dey 
Naturwissenschaften 

R. InearRDEN (Lwoéw): Der logistische Versuch einer Neugestalt. 
ung der Philosophie 


16:15-19:30 Group B. ‘‘NORME ET REALITE, I.”’ 


G. DE Gruui (Torino) : I pid moderni atteggiamenti della filosofig 
della scienza . 

A. WENzL (Miinchen) : Leben und Geist 

B. Gisson (Birmingham) : The Nature of Social Unity 

C. A. Emcee (Weimar): Das Aktuelle als bisher tibersehener 
direktiver Grundbegriff 

W. LuTosrawski (Dziegiell6w): La philosophie peu-telle étre 
nationale ? 


16 :15-19:30 Group C. ‘*RELIGION ET PHILOSOPHIE, I.” 


A. F. Lippe (Tallahassee) : Religion and Philosophy 

A. Masnovo (Milano) : La philosophie du christianisme 

F. Oxuarati (Milano) : Religion et métaphysique 

C. J. SHEBBEARE (Durham) : Hegel’s Logic and Modern Religion 


16 :15-19:30 Group F. ‘‘PROBLEMES PARTICULIERS, I.” 


R. Joutvet (Lyon) : Les embarras de 1’idéalisme 

J. Watson (Kingston): A Discussion of Dr. Whitehead’s Phi- 
losophy of Nature 

H. Govuier (Lille) : Positivisme et révolution 

R. Bayer (Paris): La méthode esthétique objective et | ’investi- 
gation psychologique 


TurspAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


9:15-12:30 General session. ‘‘POINT DE VUE DESCRIPTIF 
ET POINT DE VUE NORMATIF DANS LES 
SCIENCES SOCIALES.”’ 


Speakers: W. Hetipacn (Heidelberg): Zentraler Gegenstand 
aller Soziologie: Volk als Naturtatsache und als Geisteschopf- 
ung; T. V. SmirH (Chicago): Norm and Fact in Sociology 


Subjects proposed for discussion: Doit-on d’abord constater les faits 
ou bien instituer des normes?—La neutralité en sociologie—Le concept 
de peuple, au point de vue biologique et juridique, ete. 


18 :30-21:30 Group A. ‘‘LES VALEURS.”’ 


N. Hartmann (Berlin) : Das Wertproblem in der gegenwartigen 
Philosophie 
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J. Larrp (Aberdeen) : Must Values be Mental ? 

P. Leon (Leicester) : Values and Power 

C. Krus&é (Middletown) : Is Subjectivism in Value Theory com- 
patible with Realism and Meliorism ? 


18:30-21:30 Group C. ‘‘RELIGION ET PHILOSOPHIE, II.’’ 


N. Losskiy (Prague) : La notion chrétienne de la catholicité 

S. Frank (Berlin): Die geistige Lage der Gegenwart und die 
Idee der negativen Theologie (docta ignorantia) 

C. GesHarpt (Frankfurt a. M.): Die Gesetzmassigkeit der re- 
ligidsen Entwicklung 

C. WERNER (Genéve) : Religion et philosophie 

L. Not (Louvain) : La notion de philosophie chrétienne 

B. JAKOVENKO (Prag): Die Verteidigung des Atheismus 


18:30-21:30 Group D. ‘“‘LA LOGISTIQUE, I.” 


Z. ZAwiRsK1 (Poznan): Bedeutung der mehrwertigen Logik fiir 
die Erkenntnis 

P. Fruticer (Genéve) : Un nouveau scientisme 

C. Morris (Chicago) : Pragmatism and Logical Positivism 

F. KAUFMANN (Wien): Die Bedeutung der logischen Analyse 
fiir die Sozialwissenschaften 

A. Kasti, (Wien): Wahrheitsproblem in der Gegenwarts- 
philosophie 

G. BontrapDin1 (Milano): La position du probléme de la méta- 
physique et de 1’expérience 


18:30-21:30 Group E. ‘‘LA MISSION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE, 
| Bebe 


P. FELDKELLER (Schénwalde) : Geophilosophie und Historiurgie 

J. ZOLLSCHAN (Karlsbad): Anthropologische Bedingtheit der 
Philosophie ? 

J. Perrovict (Jassy) : Le réalisme comme tendance de la philo- 
sophie actuelle 

J. E. Satomaa (Turku): Eine Aufgabe der gegenwiartigen Phi- 
losophie 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


9:15-12:30 General Session: ‘‘RELIGION ET PHILOSOPHIE.”’ 
Speakers: E. Przywara (Miinchen) ; L. Brunscuvice (Paris) 


16:15-19:30 Group A. ‘‘LA METHODE DES SCIENCES NAT- 
URELLES ET DES SCIENCES MORALES.”’ 


~ M. Scuuick (Wien) : Kritik des Begriffes der Ganzheit 
K. Biter (Wien) : Sprachtheorie und Philosophie 


tigen 
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H. J. Pos (Amsterdam) : La qualité et ses aspects quantitatifs 
J. Krart (Utrecht): Geisteswissenschaften als Naturwissen. 
schaften 


16 :15-19 :30 Group B. ‘‘NORME ET REALITE, II.’’ 


J. CHevauier (Grenoble) : Une cause spirituelle du déséquilibre 
moderne: 1’absolutisme humain 
J. Sauter (Wien): Rechtswissenschaft und Rechtsphilosophie 


L. Sunes (Riga) : Les rapports entre la morale et le droit 
O. NeuratH (Haag) : Einheitswissenschaft 


Miss H. D. OaxetEy (London) : Historical Necessity and Moral 
Freedom 
F. Weyer (Brno) : Rechtswissenschaft und Soziologie 


16:15-19:30 Group D. ‘‘LA LOGISTIQUE, IT.”’ 


H. ReIcHENBACH (Istanbul): Die Bedeutung des Wahrschein- 
lichkeitsbegriffs fiir die Erkenntnis 

R. ZocHER (Erlangen): Der methologische Pluralismus und die 
allgemeine Logik 

K. AspuKiEwicz (Lwéw): Uber die Anwendbarkeit der reinen 
Logik auf philosophische Probleme 

R. F. FLEwewuine (Los Angeles): Quanta and the Absolute 

E. Nacet (New York): Reduction and Autonomy in the Sci- 
ences 


16:15-19:30 Group E. ‘‘PSYCHOLOGIE ET PEDAGOGIE.”’ 


A. GEMELLI (Milano) : Psychologie et philosophie 

EK. Brunswik (Wien) : Psychologie vom Gegenstand her 

G. Tauro (Cagliari) : Rapporti fra il diritto penitenziario e la 
pedagogia 

T. GivanovircH (Beograd): Les premiéres bases de 1’éthique 
délictuelle 

K. Ramut (Tartu) : Psychologie und Geschichte 

J. Bopa (Budapest) : Les problémes de 1’éducation de 1’intelli- 
gence 


20 :00 Meeting of the International Committee. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


9:15-12:30 General Session: ‘‘LA CRISE DE LA DEMO- 
CRATIE.”’ 


Speakers: W. P. Montague (New York): Democracy at the 
Crossroads; E. Boprero (Roma): La crise de la démocratie 


14:00 Excursion to Konopisté. 
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Fray, SEPTEMBER 7 


9:15-12:30 General Session: ‘‘LA MISSION DE LA PHILO- 
SOPHIE DANS NOTRE TEMPS.”’ 


Speakers: B. Croce (Napoli) ; E. Urrrz (Prag). 
16:15-19:30 Group B: ‘‘LA CRISE DE LA DEMOCRATIE.”’ 


G. R. Morrow (Urbana) : What is left of Liberalism ? 

V. Basch (Paris) : L’art et la démocratie 

L. Rovaerer (Besancon): De l’opinion dans les démocraties et 
dans les gouvernements autoritaires 

U. Repano (Roma): Die Krise der Demokratie und die neuen 
sozial-politischen Auffassungen 

J. B. KozAx (Praha): The Recrudescence of Naturalism and 
the Crisis of Democracy 

G. Guy-Granp (Paris) : Démocratie, liberté et souveraineté 

B. LAVERGNE (Lille) : Un reméde 4 la crise de la démocratie: la 
nécessité du double suffrage universel 


16:15-19:30 Group D. ‘‘SCIENCES NATURELLES ET SCI- 
ENCES MORALES.”’ 


G. BacHELARD (Dijon) : Les frontiéres des Sciences naturelles 
E. Meyer (Altona) : Die Ueberwindung des Mechanismus durch 


den Holismus, eine Versuch die Kontingenz der Naturgesetze 
zu beseitigen 

F. Lipstus (Leipzig) : Spielen sich die Naturvorginge im Raume 
ab? 

B. Perronievics (Beograd) : Finitisme et monadologie 

L. J. WALKER (Oxford) : Relation of Philosophy and Science 

J. MuKakovsky (Bratislava) : L’art comme fait sémiologique 

16:15-19:30 Group E. ‘‘LA MISSION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE, 
= 


S. RaDHAKRISHNAN (Waltair): The Message of Philosophy for 
our Times 

F. Serrert (Miinchen): Der Mensch als Problem der gegen- 
wartigen Philosophie 

K. Léwitn (Marburg) : Nietzsche als Philosoph unserer Zeit 

A. Lauanve (Paris): La mission de la philosophie dans notre 
temps 

O. Kraus (Prag): Besonderheit und Aufgabe der deutschen 
Philosophie in Bohmen 


16:15-19:30 Group F. ‘‘PROBLEMES PARTICULIERS, II.” 


A. Perzkuu (Gothenburg) : Project of a Bureau of Philosophical 
Information 
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H. Nimetuuuag (Istanbul): Logique de la raison—logique de 
la conscience 


T. GosScick1 (Poznan): L’idée de 1’«intuitiver Verstand» de 
Kant 


E. SPERANTIA (Oradea) : Lois et formes de la pensée comme pro. 
jections des propriétés de la vie (Psychovitalisme transcen. 
dental) 

Y. L. Fune (London) : Philosophy in Contemporary China 

KE. Harms (Ziirich) : Reorganisation des philosophischen Unter. 
richts 


20 :00 General Session. Closing of the Congress. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 AND 9 
Trip to Marianské Lazné (Marienbad) and to Karlovy Vary 
(Karlsbad). 


During the Congress there will be an international exposition of 
philosophical works published from 1931 to 1934. Also there will 
be an ‘‘exposition de souvenirs et de documents relatifs 4 |’histoire 
de la philosophie techéque’’ (organized by the Bibliothéque Nationale 
et Universitaire), and an ‘‘exposition consacrée 4 Bernard Bolzano” 
(organized by the Bibliothéque du Musée National). ‘‘Les archives 
de Francois Brentano’’ will be open to members of the Congress at 
the headquarters of the Société des Amis de Francois Brentano, in 
Prague. 

Those planning to attend the Congress should send in their appli- 
cation for membership before July 31 to the Comité d’Organisation 
du Huitiéme Congrés International de Philosophie, Smetanovo 
n. 55, Praha I, Czechoslovakia, sending at the same time their sub- 
scription for membership to the Zemskaé banka, Praha II, Na 
Prikopé (compte du Congrés); active members: 120 couronnes 
tchécoslovaques; associate members: 70 couronnes tchécoslovaques. 
On receipt of the application, the Committee will send to each mem- 
ber a permit allowing a reduction of 33% on Czechoslovakian rail- 
roads and a membership card. The office of the Congress will be 
open beginning August 31 at Smetanovo Nam. 55, Praha I. 





